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petent observers long before the Russian Revolution * that the national differences between the Mohammedan peoples of the former Tsarist Empire were very great. The linguistic basis for Pan-Turanianism is rather smaller than for Pan-Slavism, and there is no reason to regard the cultural difference between Sunnite and Shiite Mohammedans (Uzbeks and Tadzhiks, for example) as less important than that between Catholic and Orthodox Southern Slavs. Whatever the political interest of the Soviet in splitting up a potential separatist opposition, it cannot be denied that the struggle for the cultural independence of the small nationalities in Central Asia, and for giving each of them a literary language as close as possible to the peasants3 popular idiom,2 is helping to make the people literate. If the cultural emancipation of the small nationalities undermines their dependence on the feudal-minded strata of the old Uzbek intelligentsia,3 that is certainly desirable from the Soviet point of view, and may be fostered simply for such reasons of political expediency. But that is no reason for denouncing it as " national oppression " of any people.
The positive policy of the Soviet in nationality questions is certainly dominated by its desire to strengthen support for its general social and political conceptions, independently of the specific national character of that support. Even to the detriment of the formerly overwhelming role played by Great-Russians within the intellectual elite, as well as within the Labour movement, the Soviet aims in all the non-Russian territories at " korenisatsiya ", that is, " making indigenous " all local cultural and political life by providing full education, including the highest, in the national tongue, and by fostering the promotion of the young national intelligentsia. In Kazakhistan, after an increase in the numbers of the pupils in the elementary and secondary schools from 81,000 to 640,000, only 41 per cent, of the pupils were Kazakhs. But at the fifteen High Schools they formed nearly half of the students.4 In its educational policies, the Soviet evidently desires to go ahead of the actual demand for Kazakh teachers and intellectuals, and local candidates for scholarships and appointments in the cultural field are preferred, if available.
To those critics who reproach the Soviet for furthering the development of young and backward peoples at the expense of
1 Williams, op. cit., pp. 105-6 and 111-12.
2  Silberstein, op. cit., January, p. 146.    3 ibid., pp. 144-5-    * See Aliev, op. cit*